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GOP Turns Its Back 


On Prewar Isolation 


Declaration Adopted at Recent 
Party Meeting Calls for 
orld Organization 


POSITIVE STAND BY DEWEY 


Discussions Continue as Republicans 
Seek Unity on Issues of Postwar 
International Policy 


The Republican party has taken a 
long step away from the isolationist 
policy which for several years has 
had such a strong hold upon it. It 
has moved toward endorsement of a 
program of collective security; that 
is, toward a program by which the 
United States will after the war be 
a member of an association of nations 
whose purpose it will be to put down 
aggression and preserve international 
peace. 

' The party is not indeed committed 
to such a plan. It has held no na- 
tional convention and no official dec- 
larations have been made. . But a 
conference of influential national 
leaders has been held and a statement 
of policy has been adopted. 

_ The members of this conference 
were appointed by Harrison Spangler, 
chairman of the Republican National 
Committee. It was composed of 
Republican members of the Senate, 
the House of Representatives, of Re- 
publican governors, and members of 
the party’s National Committee. 
These leaders held their meetings at 
Mackinac Island, Michigan, and after 
two days of discussion, arrived at 
their statements of policy. Concern- 
ing the part America should take in 
a world organization to maintain 
peace, the Mackinac conference de- 
clared for: 


Foreign Policy Statement 

1. Prosecution of the war by a 
united nation to conclusive victory 
over all our enemies, including: 

(a) Disarmament and disorganiza- 
tion of the armed forces of the Axis. 

(bo) Disqualification of the Axis to 
construct facilities for the manufac- 
ture of the implements of war. 

(c) Permanent maintenance of 
trained and well-equipped armed 
forces at home. 

2. Responsible participation by the 
United States in postwar cooperative 
organization among sovereign nations 
to prevent military aggression and to 
attain permanent peace with organ- 
ized justice in a free world. 


This conference considered domes- 
tic as well as international problems, 
but chief interest was centered upon 
the program with respect to foreign 
Policy. It is natural that interna- 
tional questions should have attracted 
the principal attention. As soon as 
the war is over, and we hope that 
time will not be long delayed, the 
United States must of necessity make 
decisions about its relations with 
other nations—decisions which will 
deeply affect our own future and the 
future of the world. The American 

(Concluded on page 7) 


WAR SAVINGS STAFP 
Do your part—Back the attack! 








A Personal Responsibility 
By Walter E. Myer 


If you were to be placed in charge of a bond or community chest drive in 
your school or city—if you had no one to share responsibility but were obliged 
to manage it yourself, you would step out and do your best. You would be 
determined that the drive should not fail. If you were given an even larger 
job—if by some strange turn of fate the foreign policies of the nation were put 
in your hands, if you were told that you and you alone had to decide what 
part our country should play in the effort to maintain permanent peace—you 
would feel the responsibility deeply. You would spend every moment of your 
time reading, studying, thinking, advising with counselors, trying to work out 
the best possible solution to the problem. 


But you do not have full charge of either of these projects. You are but 
one of several million whose support is called for in the local bond or chest 
drive, and you are but one of the millions who, through their expressions of 
opinion, help to mould international policy. Only a little of the total responsi- 
bility is on your shoulders. If you are a person of the ordinary sort, you take 
your small share of responsibility rather lightly. “What difference will it 
make what I think or do?” you may say. You fee! that things will go along 
about the same whether you take any action or not. If you stand back, some- 
one else will go forward and the result will be about the same. 


This tendency of so many people to act only when they see immediate 
and tangible results of their action is one of the weaknesses of democracy. The 
true American spirit prompts each individual to do his part in community or 
nation, even though the part seems a small one. A town in which there are too 
many of the ordinary type who let others do the civic work is a dead town. 
And a nation, too many of whose citizens are indifferent to the great problems 
of the national life, is in danger of decline or of losing its freedom. National 
progress comes not from single acts of powerful leaders but by the seemingly 
small efforts of multitudes of individuals directed toward worthy ends. That 
is the way democracy must operate, and if it does not work in that way, it fails. 
Our country, and every community within it, needs men and women with im- 
agination enough to understand this process and will enough to find their 


places in it. 


Each person has some influence. Those who have intelligence, convic- 
tions, and public spirit have influence out of proportion to their numbers. Those 
who are true fo the ideals of our Republic will shake off the bonds of laziness or 
lethargy, and each in his own sphere will give of his time and thought for the 
benefit of his community and his country. 


Allies Strengthened 
By Italy's Surrender 


Capitulation Brings Large Gains 
to United Nations, but Heav- 
iest Fighting Is Ahead 


HITLER FORTRESS CRACKED 

Other Early Moves Are Expected as Our 

Forces Establish Themselves on — 
Continent of Europe 


The American people and their 
allies among the United Nations were 
thrilled by the news of the uncondi- 
tional surrender of the Italian armed 
forces. This was the best news they 
had heard since the beginning of the 
war. The Rome-Berlin Axis was 
broken. The land where fascism had 
its start was to be occupied by the 
forces of democracy. This of itself 
was justification for rejoicing. But 
just how great was the victory? How 
big was the news? What did the fall 
of Italy mean in the larger strategy 
of the war? These are questions 
which military critics and people 
everywhere are still pondering. 

Even yet, complete answers to 
these questions cannot be given. We 
do not know enough about what the 
situation is in Italy or the Balkans. 
We do not know how strong the Ger- 
man forces are in Italy or where they 
will choose to make their stands 
against the invading American, 
British, and Canadian armies. But 
certain consequences of the Italian 
collapse are fairly well defined. 


Great Moral Shock 

The fall of Italy is a moral shock 
to the entire Axis world. For years, 
the fascists of Italy and Germany 
have proclaimed the superiority of 
fascism over democracy. They have 
declared that the Germans and Ital- 
ians were a vital, vigorous people and 
that the democracies of the West 
were soft and flabby and weak. On 
the day, a little more than three 
years ago, that Italy went to war 
against England and France, Musso- 
lini proclaimed: ‘The hour marked 
by destiny strikes, the hour of ir- 
revocable decisions. . . . This is a 
battle of fertile, youthful peoples 
against sterile peoples turned toward 
the twilight; it is a battle between 
two centuries and two ideas.” 

Not only were the Germans and 
Italians conyinced of their superior- 
ity, but many English and French 
and Americans trembled at the 
power of the Axis. A prominent and 
popular American author, an Ameri- 
can woman, wrote a book called The 
Wave of the Future in which it was 
assumed that the ideas of the Axis 
powers would prevail during the 
years and centuries to come. Millions 
of people in the democracies felt that 
this was true. 

‘Now the homeland of fascism is 
being occupied by the democratic na- 
tions. Even the Germans see that 
something has gone wrong with the 
notion of the weakness of democracy. 
The myth of Axis invincibility is 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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The Two-Thirds Rule Comes to Fore Again 


HEN Congress reconvened in 

Washington last week from the 
first real vacation it has had since 
the outbreak of war, one of the big 
issues confronting it was its attitude 
toward the postwar world. Although 
conscious of the fact that the war is 
far from won, the surrender of Italy 
brought the end nearer and reminded 
the members that it may well become 
their duty to determine the nature 
of the peace terms. 


Always lurking in the background, 
as the question of future peace is 
considered, is the specter of the 
many peace treaties of the past that 
have been defeated, or narrowly es- 
caped defeat, by previous Con- 
gresses. For the American Constitu- 
tion provides that treaties, in order 
to be valid, must receive the ap- 
proval of two-thirds of the members 
of the United States Senate. 


The two-thirds provision of the 
Constitution means that any treaty 
must have at least twice as many 
supporters as it has opponents. It 
means that a minority of the Senate 
may block any treaty entered into by 
the President or his agents. It means 
that an overwhelming majority of 
the people may support a certain 
‘treaty, only to find the treaty de- 
feated because senators from states 
with small populations may band 
together to throw it out. 


In looking forward to the peace 
which will follow World War II, 
members of Congress are reminded 
of the experience of the last two wars 
in which the United States engaged. 
The treaty of peace which was ne- 
gotiated after the Spanish-American 
War was ratified by the Senate, but 
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GALLOWAY 


SIGNING OF THE VERSAILLES TREATY. In the famous Hall of Mirrors, where the treaty was signed. In the center are Woodrow Wilson, Georges 
Clemenceau, and David Lloyd George. 


by only one vote more than the re- 
quired two-thirds. majority, after 
long and bitter debate. As an even 
sharper reminder of past experience 
stands the Treaty of Versailles, which 
ended the First World War with 
Germany. Here the necessary two- 
thirds of the senators failed to ap- 
prove the treaty which had been ne- 
gotiated by President Wilson and his 
aides, and this action was largely re- 
sponsible for the failure of the 
United States, in the years between 
the two world wars, to cooperate 
with other nations in preserving 
peace. 

What assurance has the rest of 
the world, it is asked, that a minor- 
ity of the Senate will not once more 
repeat itself, reject the peace treaty 
or treaties signed after the war, and 
refuse to cooperate with other na- 
tions intent upon preserving peace? 
Our history has shown that the na- 
tion may well be united in war only 


to become sharply divided on the is- 
sues of the peace. 

Many proposals have been made 
and are being considered which are 


designed to make certain that the’ 


United States will cooperate with 
other nations to preserve the peace 
as it is now cooperating to win the 
war. The most drastic of these is for 
a constitutional amendment which 
would alter the method of ratifying 
treaties. It has been suggested that 
the amendment should provide that 
treaties be approved by a majority in 
both houses of Congress rather than 
by two-thirds of the Senate. In this 
way, a minority could not block any 
peace treaty. 

Whether or not a constitutional 
amendment is adopted, Congress it- 
self is giving serious consideration to 
the problem which is certain to 
arise in connection with the future 
peace treaty. Resolutions have been 
introduced in both houses which, if 


adopted, would pledge Congress to 
accept responsibility for interna- 
tional cooperation after the war to 
preserve peace. Should such resolu- 
tions be adopted, Congress would be 
committed in advance to approve a 
treaty which provided for postwar 
collaboration. 

Another encouraging sign is the 
action taken by Republican leaders 
who met at Mackinac Island, Michi- 
gan, early this month (see page 1). 
While not committing themselves to 
any specific program, the Republican 
council unanimously went on record 
as favoring “participation by the 
United States in postwar cooperative 
organization among sovereign na- 
tions to prevent military aggression.” 
If both parties are committed, in ad- 
vance, to continued participation in 
united efforts to preserve the peace, 
there is a good chance that effective 
postwar cooperation may be estab- 
lished. 


Thomas E. Dewey Leads G.O.P. Candidates 


VEN in the midst of war, the 
American people insist upon giv- 
ing attention to party politics. There 
is no thought of doing away with the 
presidential election next year, and if 
the presidential campaign is con- 
ducted in the usual way, the contests 
within the parties for the presidential 
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nomination will be getting hot soon 
after the first of the year. Interest in 
possible candidates is already de- 
veloping, and whenever this subject 
is discussed the name of Thomas E. 
Dewey, governor of New York, comes 
into prominence. 

Even if Mr. Dewey were not a 
striking personality—which he is— 
he would probably be considered for 
the presidency simply because of his 
position. The governorship of the 
Empire State has long been regarded 
as a suitable steppingstone for the 
presidency. 

Mr. Dewey first captured the at- 
tention of the American people 
through his work as special prose- 


* eutor of the state of New York. At 


a time when racketeering was spread- 
ing alarmingly in American cities, he 
carried on a campaign against rack- 
eteers and gangsters and put many 
of them behind bars. He acquired a 
reputation for fearlessness, ability, 
and devotion to decent government. 
In 1937, he became district attorney 
of New York City and conducted a 
vigorous prosecution of criminality 
in high places and low. 

The Republican party, which had 
been severely trounced in 1932, 1934, 
and 1936, was on the upgrade in 1938, 
and it seemed that District Attorney 
Dewey was the man to challenge the 
popular Democratic governor, Her- 
bert H. Lehman. It was a hard as- 
signment, for the state of New York 
had not elected a Republican gov- 
ernor since 1920. Mr. Dewey almost 
made the grade, however. He was 


defeated by only 35,000 votes. He 
made such a good race that he re- 
mained in high favor among the 
Republicans of the nation and, during 
the preconvention campaign, he was 
regarded as the probable Republican 
choice for the presidency in 1940. 
When convention time came, how- 
ever, there was a burst of enthusiasm 
for Wendell Willkie and he was nom- 
inated. 


In 1942, Mr. Dewey was elected to 
the governorship of New York by a 
large majority. Since occupying that 
office, he has enhanced his reputation 
as an administrator. He has tackled 
state problems with energy and com- 
petence. He has shown an especial 
interest in problems relating to agri- 
culture. He has not, however, come 
out for any definite programs relating 
to many major national issues. 

Governor Dewey is generally re- 
garded as a conservative. In popular 
opinion he stands with those who 
would have the government regulate 
industry as little as possible and who 
would depend as much as possible 
upon private initiative to carry the 
country through the period of post- 
war reconstruction. It is commonly 
believed that he would depend far 
less upon the government for guid- 
ance in handling unemployment and 
other postwar problems than liberals 
of the Roosevelt school would. 

The position of the New York gov- 
ernor with respect to labor relations 
is not clearly defined. It is probably 
true that most leaders of organized 
labor look upon him with some sus- 





picion, feeling that his sympathies 
generally would be with employers. 
It is by no means certain, however, 
that this is true. How he will stand 
on the issue is yet to be determined. 

Until recently, Governor Dewey 
had little to say on international 
questions. Most people classed him 
among the isolationists—those who 
opposed American participation with 
other nations in a program of col- 
lective security. As related else- 
where in this paper, he has now come 
out definitely for a permanent alli- 
ance with Great Britain and possibly 
with other of the United Nations. 

Thomas E. Dewey was born in 1902 
in Owosso, Michigan. He was grad- 
uated from the University of Michi- 
gan and while in college, music was 
one of his chief interests. Through 
vocal contests he won a graduate 
music scholarship. He continued his 
music studies even while attending 
the law school of Columbia Uni- 
versity—where he obtained his law 
degree in 1925. 

Mr. Dewey insists that he is not 
a candidate for the presidency and 
that he does not want to be nom- 
inated next year. Ordinarily a dis- 
claimer of that kind may be taken 
with a-grain of salt. But men who 
know the New York governor well 
think that he means it in that he pre- 
fers to finish his four-year term as 
governor and take a chance at the 
presidency later. Whatever his feel- 
ings may be,. recent Gallup Polls 
show him to be the favorite among 
Republican presidential possibilities. 
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WALRUS 


“THE TIME HAS COME, THE WALRUS SAID, TO TALK 
OF MANY THINGS: OF SHOES——AND SHIP$——AND 
SEALING WAX——OF CABBAGES——AND KINGS.” 








RIME Minister Churchill’s visits 

to Washington have given Ameri- 
can newspapermen an opportunity to 
study him at close range. Here is a 
vivid impression of him, written by 
Carroll Kilpatrick for the Raleigh 
News and Observer: 


Mr. Churchill Se not look like the 
tough, | bulldog his oratory 
man A. is pictures Tt aoc But 

he does like John Bull, down to 
the hal Sbuttoned, B agoer -cut coat 
around his comfortab le middle. He is 
chert and stocky—the perfect picture 
the nineteenth century English gen- 

tl m. His: jaw is square and very 
powerful. His head is round and it 
rests well down near his collar bone. 


He is slightly stoop-shouldered. 


The strange blue eyes and pink com- 
plexion are the most haunting things 
about the man, especially those eyes. 
They are dreamy es, and they don’t 
tell you a thing. ey flash with fire 
rather Ledvumetiio. As you watch the 
man, you keep trying to see behind 
those eyes and to imagine what secrets 
they hide. 

You would never think that the 
Prime Minister is the center of atten- 
tion as you see him sitting hunched 
over his plate, his eyes moving about 
the room drinking in everything and 
every individual before him. ose 


dreamy eyes see everything. Occasion- 
ally, they rkle with laughter when 
the Prime Minister has med a par- 


ticularly telling or witty phrase. 

Of one thing you may be sure. Mr. 
yr ps Soe: knows no master in the art 
Caer Ek senate ar 

ing’s ng is au and magnifi- 
cently. t is almost Shakespearean in 
its co Sed glamour. The Prime Min- 
ps speaks slowly and even deliber- 

pag thy oe ne satisfies me eB that 
nd the correct word.and the 


ee ar 


There are no near- 
misses, f 


x*r 


Perhaps you are getting “fed up” 
with the war—don’t like restrictions 
on driving, are annoyed by a lack of 
variety at the dinner table, are tired 
of appeals to buy war stamps and 
bonds or to engage in certain war 
activities. You may be inclined to 
grumble at wartime inconveniences. 
If so, you may get a different point of 
view by reading “Marine, You Die,” 
by Lt. Edward L. Smith II in the 
September Harpers. 

Here you will see an unvarnished 
picture of war. You will see a vivid 
and brutally frank portrayal of some 
of the “inconveniences” suffered by 
the men.who are fighting for us in the 
South Pacific. You will see men, our 
men, fighting their way through 































‘steaming jungles, will hear the shriek 


of bombs, the cries of pain, the hor- 
rors of crowded foxholes, the tragedy 
of death, grim devotion to duty, un- 
heralded acts of heroism. 

After getting this glimpse into life 
at one of the nation’s far-flung battle 
fronts, you won’t mind so much giv- 
ing up a joy ride now and. then. 
Perhaps you will even be willing to 
spend some time each day studying 
means by which wars may be pre- 
vented. 


xx*rk 


The newspaper PM is, in my opin- 
ion, one of the most courageous pa- 
pers in the country. It does a fine 
job of exposing propaganda and soph- 
istries and all forms of crooked think- 
ing. Sometimes, however, it makes 
use of the mind of illogical arguments 
which it so effectively condemns 
others for using. Here is an example: 

There are certain people in the 
United States who think we should 





ARE THE TWO RELATED? 


JOHNSON 


not try to beat the Germans and 
Japanese into complete submission. 
They think that we should be willing 
to make peace short of unconditional 
surrender. PM thinks this would be 
a serious mistake, and, for that mat- 
ter, so do I. 

But instead of arguing logically 
against a negotiated peace, PM re- 
sorts to a trick. It prints one day’s 
casualty list, recording by states of 
residence, the names of 175 of our 
men reported killed in a single day. 
At the top of the page it says: “Be- 
cause of the big drive now on for a 
negotiated peace—led by the New 
York Daily News—PM today prints 
one day’s casualty list to show the 
kind of enemies whom our appeasers 
are asking us to treat gently. Read 
this list and then decide whether our 
terms should be anything less than 
unconditional surrender.” And, to 
make the appeal more sensational, 
the following is written in red letters 
across the whole page: “This is one 
day’s record of what the Axis did to 
us! Do you want to give them a soft 
peace?” 

As a matter of fact, this casualty 
list tells nothing whatever about the 
kind of enemies we are fighting. 
Whatever the nature of our enemies 
may be, if they’ fight at all, some of 
our men will get killed. There were 
also casualty lists, and heavy ones, 
when, during the Civil War, we 
Americans were fighting each other. 

In the case of some wars, it is a 
good thing to fight until the enemy 
surrenders unconditionally. In other 











The wer hes transformed Washington fram 8 quiet, sleepy city inte one of cur great motvepeliien 
areas. 


cases, it is a good thing to make a 
negotiated peace. But the fact that 
some of our men are getting killed is 
not an argument for either kind of 
peace. Soldiers get killed in all kinds 
of wars. 

PM uses a trick to make it appear 
(to those who do not think when they 
read) that those who favor a nego- 
tiated peace are somehow condoning 
or excusing the killing of our soldiers. 
This is an attempt to transfer the 
anger which we naturally feel toward 
our enemies to those who, for reasons 
not discussed in the article, favor a 
negotiated peace. 

I agree with PM in its opposition 
to what it terms a “soft” peace. But 
if one is to get into the habit of 
straight thinking he must be as eager 
to detect and as ready to expose soph- 
istries when committed by those with 
whom he agrees as when they are 
resorted to by those whom he op- 
poses. 


xx * 


The last 10 years, years of depres- 
sion and of war, have wrought great 
changes in the national capital. Dur- 
ing the thirties when most of the 
country was stagnant, Washington 
was a boom town. The functions of 
government increased as the effort 
was made to cope with depression 
problems and to bring work or the 
means of livelihood to the millions 
of the unemployed. Then came the 
war, which made Washington in 
many respects the capital of the 
Allied world. 

One result has been a tremendous 
population growth. The city has 
spread beyond the District of Co- 
lumbia boundaries into nearby Mary- 
land and Virginia. In 1930, the pop- 
ulation of the metropolitan area— 
those parts of the city which were 
beyond as well as within the District 
—was a little over 600,000. Now it 
has almost doubled—just a little un- 
der 1,200,000—a population compara- 
ble to that of the metropolitan areas 
of Cleveland, Boston, St. Louis, Balti- 
more, Pittsburgh, or San Francisco. 

This is a new fact in American life. 
Throughout our history, the national 
capital has been a small city, unlike 
the great capitals of Europe. It has 
not had factories, and still does not 
have them. It has been, and is, a 
city composed of government em- 
ployees and their families, and work- 
ers, like middlemen, salesmen, serv- 
ants, professional men and others, 
who serve the needs of the great in- 
dustry of government. 

In appearance, Washington still has 
many characteristics of a small city. 


There are fewer skyscrapers than in 
other large American urban centers. 
There are wide avenues, many parks 
and open spaces. But the streets are 
crowded now, and the place has lost 
something of the quiet southern at- 
mosphere which formerly character- 
ized it. 
THE WALRUS 
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“My dear,” said the head of the 
housial valiantly ing to carve the 
evening meat, “what did you use to buy 
this steak—your 18 coupon?” 

—WAaLL STREET JOURNAL 





A businessman thought his staff 
rather lazy and i erent, so he 
pinned up the following notice: 

“Bread is = staff of life, but that 
is no reason W y the life of our staff 
should be one pon med loaf.” 

—Alamo News 


“Buy a subscription to this magazine, 
mister?” 

“I suppose you’ re working your way 
through oT 

“No, just] h elping my motes : ecomme 
welding schoo 














“The day the Nazis capitulate, she’s going out 
the front door 


on her ear!” 
KELLER IN COLLIER'S 
A man of six feet, eight inches, ap- 
7 oa 
Ps: pause ?” asked the manager 


of Ne: Pout I- can wade to™beat the 
band.” —LAaBOR 


Sp Junk shop neat’ relives’ sae 
in Denver carries a sign with this hin 
to motorists: “Go ahead; take a chance. 
We'll buy the car.” 
—Denver Pustic Service BULLETIN 


did the Sonenem, fire you?” 
“Well, you know the foreman is the 
man who mam, around and watches 
the others wor! 


did he fire you?” 
WK Pay BR A lot of the 
fellows thought I was the foreman!” 











—WALL Street JouRNAL 
“J ut you two fellows in this 
room,” spay ths r “You'll have a 


host. 
comfortable Lowy for it has a feather 


At two o'clock in the morning — of 
the guests woke his 
“Change places with me, Dick,” he 

ed. “It’s my turn to be on the 
eather.” —Boys’ Lire 
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War Fronts was not modifying its pro-Axis lean- 


American soldiers have met the 
German army on the continent 
of Europe for the first time. Backed 
by an invasion fleet which covered 
1,000 square miles of the Tyrrhenian 
Sea, our troops landed in the Naples 
area to begin the hard job of forcing 
Hitler’s legions out of conquered 
Italy. 

The two remaining Axis partners 
followed up the fall of Italy by hasty 
moves to block further Allied ad- 
vances. German troops occupied the 
southwest coast of Yugoslavia, hop- 
ing to forestall a United Nations in- 
vasion of the Balkan area. At the 
same time, the Nazis disarmed many 
of the remaining Italian troops in the 
Balkans and prepared to ship the 
soldiers back to Germany for forced 
labor in the farms and factories of 
the Reich. Japan greeted the capitu- 
lation by seizing all Italian property 
in and around Shanghai. 

In Russia, the Red Army continues 
its spectacular advance. Having cap- 
tured Sialino, Soviet troops com- 
pleted the liberation of one of their 
country’s most important areas—the 
Donets Basin. Here are the coal fields 
‘and the industrial towns upon which 
the Soviet Union, in peacetime, de- 
pended for its manufacture of metals. 
Close on the heels of the victorious 
armies came engineers and workers 
to restore the mines and mills to pro- 
duction. 

South of Kharkov, spearheads of 
fighting men dashed toward the 
Dnieper River. In the northern 
Ukraine, Soviet forces had split the 
German central army and were forc- 
ing their way to Kiev. Still farther 
north, the vital rail center of 
Bryansk was imperiled by strong 
Red Army advances. Max Lerner, 
whose military predictions have been 
uncanny for their accuracy, now says 
that the Russians may not only drive 
the Germans to the Dnieper River in 
their present offensive, but possibly 
far beyond. 

Over continental Europe, Ameri- 
can and British bombers were still 
setting records in their raids of Axis 
strongholds. Northern and north- 
western France took one of the war’s 
heaviest daylight raids last week, as 
British amphibious forces staged 








ACME 
MAKERS OF STRATEGY: Chief of Staff George C. Marshall and Secretary of War Stimson. General 


Marshall's latest report assures the nation that 
daring maneuvers in the English 
Channel. 


Marshall Reports 


Presenting his biennial report to 
the secretary of war, General 
George C. Marshall painted a dra- 
matic picture of weakness turning 
into strength. Before Pearl Harbor, 
the American Army was wholly in- 
adequate to meet the needs of global 
warfare. Today its might is unques- 
tioned. To give some idea of how 
rapidly we have built up our forces, 
General Marshall pointed out that 
the Army Air Corps service units 
have expanded 12,000 per cent since 
the beginning of the war. The Air 
Force proper has enlarged 3,500 per 
cent in the same period. . 

But General Marshall also showed 
the greatness of the problems which 
go with fighting far from a nation’s 
home territory. For every man who 
goes overseas, the Army must allot 
six measurement tons of cargo space 
in its ships. Maintaining each man 
calls for one measurement ton a 
month, according to General Mar- 
shall. 

The chief of staff ended his report 
by a promise that “victory is cer- 
tain.”” He added that while the United 
Nations would do everything pos- 
sible to hasten the end of the war, 
their plans were to do this with a 
minimum loss of lives. 


Baruch on Manpower 


Bernard M. Baruch, who drew 
up the program which is now 
being carried out to solve the nation’s 
rubber supply problem, has just com- 
pleted his report on another pressing 
wartime issue—manpower. Working 
with John Hancock of the War 
Mobilization Board, Mr. Baruch, 
production chief of the last war and 
general adviser to key officials in 
this conflict, made the following 
recommendations: 

1. Fathers should be drafted or 
deferred according to whether or not 
they fill essential occupations—de- 
pendency should not be a deciding 
factor. 

2. Farmer deferments should be 
checked periodically to prevent farm 
labor from becoming a means of 
draft-dodging. 

3. The aircraft industry should 
continue to receive first consideration 
on its manpower problems. National 





victory is certain. 


service legislation, if such is needed, 
should be modeled after the priority 
system of allocating workers among 
the aircraft companies on the West 
Coast. 

4. Until Congress acts on the ques- 
tion of a national service law or 
labor draft, government should lead 
the way in eliminating labor hoard- 
ing. 

5. Production schedules should be 
re-examined to see if too many war 
materials are being made, or if too 
many civilian luxuries are still in 
production. 

6. War contracts should be 
changed so that the government pays 
a fixed fee for the goods it buys 
rather than “cost plus.” In this way 
the employer would find it to his ad- 
vantage to hire as few workers as 
possible instead of holding unneeded 
labor in the knowledge that their 
wages could be counted among costs. 


7. Employers should encourage 


workers to stay on one job by prom- 
ising priority on postwar jobs to 
those with the longest work records. 


Hitler Speaks 


For many weeks now the outer 
rim of Hitler’s Fortress Europe 
has been crumbling. The German 
army is falling back with heavy 
losses on the eastern front. There 
have been growing signs of Axis hos- 
tility in the Scandinavian and Bal- 
kan countries. With the capitulation 
of Italy, Hitler’s ring of steel became 
smaller. This blow is said to have 
done much to _ shatter German 
morale. Under such circumstances, 
what hope or comfort can Hitler give 
to his people? 

‘On September 10, Hitler broke his 
six-month silence in a grim broad- 
cast to the nation. The comparatively 
simple, defensive nature of the 
speech was quite different from his 
raving, threatening harangues of 
past years. He completely ignored the 
Russian front and asserted that the 
Italian surrender was of slight im- 
portance. Praising Mussolini, he 
lashed out at the “treachery” of the 
Badoglio Government for deserting 
its allies. 


Rebuff to Argentina 


Soon after a military uprising 
made General Ramirez president 
of Argentina early in June, it became 
apparent that the new government 





ings. It continued to maintain diplo- 
matic relations and to do business 
with the Axis. It did very little to 
combat subversive Axis activities. 

Despite this position, the govern- 
ment of Argentina, some time ago, 
asked for lend-lease aid—including 
planes, spare parts, arms, and ma- 
chinery for her oil industry. This re- 
quest has been -sternly rejected by 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull. He 
pointed out that lives and ships fight- 
ing for the Allied cause had been lost 
because of. Argentina’s policies. He 
further implied that the government 
was not. representative of the 
people’s wishes. 

The forthright American rebuff 
precipitated a crisis in the cabinet of 
Argentina. On September 10, the 
foreign minister, Vice-Admiral 
Segundo Storni, resigned. Of all the 
cabinet officers, he was regarded as 
most friendly to the United Nations. 
He lost favor with his government 
for having embarrassed it by making 
the request for lend-lease supplies. 
There is no question that the position 
of President Ramirez and his regime 
has been weakened by the fact that 





Still long, hard, and bloody. 


FITZPATRICK IN ST. LOUIS POST DISPATCH 


the Argentine people now know their 
government is unable to participate 
in the benefits of lend-lease. 


Iran 
One of the great pawns in the 
struggle between the Axis and 


the Allied powers has been Iran, for- 
merly known as Persia. Serving as 
the crossroads of the Middle East, the 
country borders on Russia, India, 
Turkey, and Iraq. In addition to in- 
valuable mineral deposits, it pos- 
sesses the richest single oil field in 
existence and produces 80,000,000 
tons of oil annually. It has proved 
essential to the United Nations as a 
great storehouse and transport route 
for lend-lease goods for Russia. : 
German attempts to dominate Iran 
led to its occupation by British and 
Russian troops in August, 1941. A 
formal treaty signed in January, 
1942, permitted the Allied powers to 
police the country and transport war 
goods through it. Since then it has 
been the only place in the world 
where British, American, and Rus- 
sian troops work side by side. 
Technical improvements, food, and 
supplies sent by the United Nations 
have done much to soften the blow of 
Allied occupation of Iran. Moreover, 
the people and leaders of that land 
have a promise that all foreign troops 
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will be withdrawn six months after 
the war ends. As a result, the Iran- 
ians have committed themselves 
completely to the Allied cause. On 
September 9, the day after Italy’s 
surrender was announced to the 
world, Iran, with its population of 
12,000,000, declared war on Ger- 
many. 


Railway Disasters 


A series of costly railway 


accidents has brought about in- 
vestigations by the government and 
by railway officials. The most tragic 
crack-up, of course, was that of the 
Congressional Limited which oc- 
curred in northeast Philadelphia, 
taking a toll of 79 dead and over 100 
injured. It was followed by the 
wreck of the Twentieth Century 
Limited, ace New York-to-Chicago 
express of the Grand Central Rail- 
road. Three members of the crew 


were killed and eight injured. On’ 


the Southern Tier Express, the engi- 
neer and fireman were severely 
burned in another accident. 

Preliminary findings of investiga- 
tors reveal that there is no evidence 
of laxity or sabotage as having 
caused these fatal mishaps. The un- 
fortunate fact is that the railways 
simply have too big a job on their 
hands to achieve perfection. Not only 
are they faced with serious man- 
power problems, but they also have 
approximately one-third fewer loco- 
motives and freight cars than they 
had in the last war, and yet are 
called upon to handle 50 per cent 
more tonnage. Since Pearl Harbor, 
passenger traffic on the roads has 
more than doubled. 

Every possible step is being taken 
by the railways to perform their job 
with a maximum of efficiency and 
safety. Their record, despite the re- 
cent setbacks, has won the respect 
and admiration of the nation. All 
civilians who refrain from traveling 
unnecessarily can help ease the load 
of the railways, thereby safeguarding 
their own lives as well as the lives 
of our fighting men who are obliged 
to ride on trains. 


Seeds for Russia 


War-torn Russia 1s approach- 
ing this winter with the knowl- 
edge that in spite of her miles of 
scorched earth, there will be a har- 
vest to provide food for the cold sea- 
son. For Soviet farmers have grown 
enough food from American seeds 
this summer to fill 500 ships. 





STRAIN OF WAR BRINGS TRAGEDY. During the last few weeks, there has been leu. 
dented increase in railway accidents, due largely to the great lesd the roads most cory. 


Through Russian War Relief, Inc., 
this country has sent Russia 3,500,000 
pounds of seeds. From them Russia is 
growing Minnesota eggplant, Indiana 
spinach, California lima beans, Con- 
necticut corn, Illinois peas, North 
Dakota wheat, and 25 other staple 
food crops from every state in our 
Union. | 

These crops may save Russia from 
a winter of famine. In overrunning 
seven per cent of the Soviet Union, 
the German invaders took 40 per 
cent of the nation’s farm land. Even 
after regaining parts of this territory, 
the Russians could not make the 
battle-scarred fields fruitful again 
without seeds from outside. The Nazi 
armies had not only removed all the 
crops and seed they could transport, 
but had carefully destroyed all they 
could not take with them as they re- 
treated. 

Much of the American seed has 
been used in parts of Russia never 
before utilized for farming. As the 
Germans came farther and farther 
into Russian territory, farmers were 
transported with all equipment to 
lands back of the Ural mountains. 
There, in different climate, with dif- 
ferent soil, Russia’s farmers and 
scientists worked out ways of mak- 
ing the earth yield food for more 
than 190,000,000 people. 


Watch on the Rhine 


One of the most exciting of 
current motion pictures is “Watch 
on the Rhine,” a film version of Lil- 
lian Hellman’s famous play. It tells 
the story of a German anti-fascist— 
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a worker in the underground—who 
comes to the United States with his 
American wife and children after 
being hounded out of Europe. 

As the film opens, Kurt Muller and 
his family arrive at the home of his 
wife’s mother sometime in 1940. The 
home to which they come is a pleas- 
ant one just outside of Washington. 
But they soon discover that the 
people in that home have been blind 
to the march of world events—so 
blind that they have as their house 
guest a pro-Nazi Roumanian noble- 
man who is ready to deliver Muller 
into the hands of the Gestapo. The 
way in which Muller deals with this 
crisis provides intense and realistic 
drama. 

‘The message of “Watch on the 
Rhine” lies in its attempt to show 
the contrasting characteristics of 
people who consider themselves on 
the side of democracy and against 
fascism. The gracious American fam- 
ily into which the Mullers came con- 
sidered themselves enemies of 
fascism. But, in the words of the 
play, Kurt Muller “worked at it.” 


Four W's 


Last week, Vice-President Henry 
A. Wallace coined a new phrase, de- 
scribing the United Nations postwar 
aims. He restated the goal of the 
Four Freedoms as “a workable world 
without worry.” In order to get such 
a world, he believes that we should 
do away with such slogans as “Amer- 
ica First” and substitute “Democracy 
First.” 

One thing which stands in the way 
of this goal, Wallace believes, is the 
existence of cartels or international 
monopolies. These, he says, seek to 
form their own supergovernment 
over our economic life, by parceling 
out the resources and markets of the 
world for the purpose of controlling 
production, prices, and distribution 
for their own profit. 

In opposing cartels, Mr. Wallace 
has made it clear that he is not oppos- 
ing the free enterprise system. He 
believes that cartels stand in the way 
of that system’s true operation. 

Mr. Wallace is not the only leader 
who is devoting attention to the prob- 
lems of postwar economic relations. 
Others are studying the problem of 
preventing powerful economic units, 
such as cartels, from exerting the 
influence and control they had in the 
prewar days. It is coming to be 
recognized that peace, to be lasting, 
must be on sound economic founda- 
tions as well as upon an equitable 
political basis. 


News in Brief 


No mechanical marvel has yet been 
able to supplant the carrier pigeon 
among our armed forces. In places 
like Guadalcanal and New Guinea, 
where stringing wire is almost im- 
possible, birds have proved invalu- 
able for carrying messages. In the 
Air Corps, too, pigeons have been 
made a regular part of a bombing 
plane’s equipment. When radio 
silence must be maintained, or in 
the event of radio failure, the birds 
take over as prime means of com- 
munication. In Africa this year, in 
one single engagement, 45 messages 
were sent out and delivered by Army 
pigeons. 

* * + 

In spite of the trouble the new pen- 
nies have caused through their re- 
semblance to dimes, the Treasury 
Department has no plans for chang- 
ing either their size or shape. In 
order to do away with some of the 
confusion, however, the coins may 
soon appear in a darker color. 

* * * 


More than 100,000 soldiers are now 
back in school, training under the 
Army Specialized Training Program. 
Most of them were well along in col- 
lege when they entered the Army, 
and were specializing in fields like 
science and language which are use- 
ful in military life. Collaborating 
with the Army in returning these 
men to finish their education are 209 
colleges. 

* * 7 

There is no danger of American planes 
mistaking our ground troops for 
those of the enemy and strafing them. 
The Chemical Warfare Service has 
devised colored smoke grenades 
which can be set off in code combina- 
tion. This system permits our ground 
forces to identify themselves to the 
planes above without destroying the 
effect of camouflage. The colored 
smokes can be distinguished by men 
in airplanes up to at least 10,000 feet. 

* _ + 


In the face of oil shortages at home, 
the United States is now working 
with Canadian authorities to develop 
oil wells in Alaska and northern 
Canada. In the first five months of 
last year, these wells produced only 
146 barrels of oil. In the correspond- 
ing period this year, the total of pro- 
duction ran to 72,527 barrels. It is 
hoped that the new oil wells will soon 
be able to take care of our needs in 
the Alaska military zone entirely. 
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Italian Surrender Bolsters Allied Cause 


(Concluded from page 1) 


being shattered. Not only are the 
Germans worried, but the Balkan 
states, Hungary, Bulgaria, and Ru- 
mania, which have been forced to 
support the Germans, are beginning 
to see the handwriting on the wall. 
The fall of Italy cannot do other than 
to shake their confidence in German 
victory, and if their confidence is 
sufficiently shaken, they, like the 
Italians, may try to make terms in- 
dependently with the United Na- 
tions. 

The Balkan situation is further 
complicated by the fact that many 
Italian soldiers, perhaps a quarter of 
a million of them, are on duty in 
the Balkans. If the present govern- 
ment of Italy has power to do so, it 
will call them home. Their places 
will have to be taken by Germans, 
and this will deplete German re- 
serves. Furthermore, it is hard to see 
how they can be withdrawn without 
clashes with the Germans, and fight- 
ing between the Italians and the Ger- 
mans might produce serious dis- 
orders throughout the entire Balkan 
peninsula. 

German defeat in 1918 followed 
the collapse of her allies to the south. 
A few weeks after Bulgaria and 
Austria had made peace, Germany 
herself broke down. We may be sure 
that the Germans are thinking of 
that bit of history today and are 
worrying whether the collapse of 
Italy and the following unrest in the 
Balkans may again spell German 
doom. 


The Job Ahead 

While, however, we have good 
reason to hope that the surrender of 
Italy may be the first step toward 
the disintegration of German power, 
we must not expect such a result to 
come quickly. We must keep in mind 
the difficulties, as well as the hopeful 
possibilities, in the present military 
situation. The surrender of the Ital- 
ian armies does not mean that we 
have Italy in our possession. There 
are probably 300,000 German troops 
in Italy today and reinforcements 
are coming in from southern Ger- 
many through the Brenner Pass. If 
the Germans choose to do so, they 
can put up a stiff fight. Of course, 
they cannot send large armies into 
Italy without taking men from the 
Russian front or from the coastline 
in the West, where they have massed 
forces to meet possible invasion. Most 
military critics think that their 
armies in southern Italy will fight a 
delaying action against our forces 
and that they will eventually retire 
to northern Italy, perhaps along the 
Po River where they might make a 
determined stand. 

If we drive the Germans out of 
southern and central Italy and take 
the islands of Sardinia and Corsica, 
we will have gained an important 
military advantage. We will then be 
able to send such forces as we may 
be able to spare to Yugoslavia to 
help the patriots there who have 
never ceased their mountain warfare 
against the invaders. We will also be 
within striking distance of Greece. 
It is quite possible that we might 
launch campaigns during the fall 
and winter designed to free Greece 
and the southern Balkans. 

If we hold Sardinia and Corsica, 
we will be in a position to bomb 
southern France heavily and perhaps 
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to launch an invasion against the 
southern shores of that country. 

If the British and American forces 
should be able to dislodge the Ger- 
mans from northern Italy, our bomb- 
ers could operate from the northern 
Italian flying fields. Then they could 
bomb southern German factories, 
which are now very hard for us to 
reach. 


Gains from Mediterranean Campaign 

To date, the British-American 
Mediterranean campaign has won for 
our side all of North Africa. This 
means, of course, that we and our 
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whole naval picture has thus been 
drastically altered by these events. 

The Mediterranean campaign has 
made our forces dominant in the 
Middle East. We have gained such 
power in that region that Turkey 
cannot think of going in with the Ger- 
mans. She may be forced soon to take 
sides with us, at least to the extent 
of permitting our shipping to pass 
through the Dardanelles—the narrow 
straits which separate the Mediter- 
ranean from the Black Sea. [If this 
should be accomplished, we could 
much more. easily send supplies to 
our Russian allies. 
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The strategic location of Italy 


Allies control the entire continent of 
Africa. It has put Spain in a position 
where she will not dare to help Ger- 
many. It has freed the Mediterranean 
for Allied shipping. This latter gain 
is an important one. A year ago, we 
had to send our supplies for southern 
Russia and for India around South 
Africa. Now we can send them 
through the much shorter Mediter- 
ranean route. If wé should after .a 
while open a campaign for the re- 
conquest of Burma, this shorter route 
for supplies will be of the greatest 
importance. 

Not the least important gain of the 
Italian surrender is the fate of the 
Italian fleet, which, before the war, 
was the fifth largest in the world, 
ranking next to the French. Not only 
has the fleet been taken out of the 
war on the Axis side, but it may well 
be used to help the Allies. Many 
units have escaped to Malta and, un- 
der the terms of the armistice, may 
be used by the United Nations. The 


The political as well as the military 
consequences of the surrender of 
Italy will be extremely important. 
The whole world will watch to see 
how we treat the Italians after we 
have occupied their territory. What 
kind of government will we set up? 
Will we protect the monarchy and 
Badoglio, or will we permit the Ital- 
ian people, through the ballot, to 
decide upon the kind of government 
they want? Will we permit them to 
select their rulers? Naturally, we 
will maintain military control, but we 
may turn civil operations, the run- 
ning of cities and other local gov- 
ernments, over to the Italians them- 
selves. The peoples of all the con- 
quered countries and of Germany’s 
allies, and even the people of Ger- 
many itself, will be very eager to 
find out how the United Nations deal 
with the peoples who fall under their 
control. 


A Mediterranean commission has 
been established to decide matters of 


that kind. It is extremely important 
to note that Russia, as well as Great 
Britain and the United States, is 
represented on this commission. Each 
of the three great allies will have a 


voice in determining what shall be. 


done with Italy and other conquered 
territories in the Mediterranean and 
Balkan regions. 

The setting up of this commission, 
with Russia represented on it, will 
go a long way toward establishing 
unity among the three big allies. 
Russia has a great interest in the 
Balkans. Many of the. people 
throughout that region are Slavs, as 
the Russians are. Russia’s relations 
with these peoples have always been 
close. She feels toward the Balkans 
much as the United States feels to- 
ward South America. If the United 
States and England, acting alone, had 
undertaken to settle the question of 
what should be done with conquered 
territories in Italy and the Balkan 
regions, the Russians would no doubt 
have been angry. Now that they ere 
joining us in administering Mediter- 
ranean problems, it is probable that 
greater unity among the Allies in 
the Mediterranean in the whole war 
effort will be achieved. The bring- 
ing about of closer relations among 
the Russians, English, and Americans 
is probably as important to the war 
effort of the United Nations as is the 
surrender of Italy. 


Significance of Surrender 

The following excerpt from a New 
York Herald Tribune editorial ad- 
mirably interprets the significance of 
the Italian surrender: 

‘It is a collapse which will rock 
every remaining part of the Hitler 
empire to its flimsy foundations. It 
will shift the moral, and, to a large 
extent, the military balance in every 


‘ Balkan capital; every satellite and 


puppet government will see at once 
that the disintegration has begun, 
while within Germany itself there 
will not be an adult man or woman 
who will not remember, as they sit 
in the rocking bomb shelters, the 
great disintegration of 1918 which, 
also, began among the southern satel- 
lites, frantically trying to evade the 
fate which they saw had become a 
certainty. 

“One of the three pillars of the Axis 
alliance has fallen—pulled down as 
much by its own people as by the 
advancing might of the free nations— 
and the other two cannot stand for 
long. Hitlerism gained real military 
value from Italy. Its whole southern 
flank is now precariously exposed. 
The elimination of the Italian divi- 
sions and ships from the war, the cor- 
responding release of Allied forces 
for further advance, the sudden 
availability of important bases in 
southern Italian territory, all open 
great opportunities to the Allies, 
whatever may be the immediate fate 
of the German garrison in the north- 
ern part of the country, and there is 
every reason to believe that those 
opportunities will be energetically 
seized. 

“But the moral force of this sur- 
render is greater than all the military 
results. It was a battle between ‘two 
ideas’ into which Mussolini plunged 
his people; the defeat of the one, the 
victory of the other—which is ithe 
victory of common decency and civil- 
ization—is here unanswerably re- 
corded.” 
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AT MACKINAC ISLAND. Harrison E. 


P. A. Inc. 


(center) chairman of the 


Spangler Republican National 
Committee, with Senator Warren R. Austin of Vermont (left), and Representative Charles A. Eaton 


of New Jersey. 


G.0.P. Foreign Policy 


(Concluded from page 1) 


people will have to decide how far 
our government will go in guarantee- 
ing peace. They will have to decide 
whether this country shall join a 
league or association of nations; 
whether it will agree to join with 
other countries in making war against 
any nation which in the future may 
disturb the peace of the world; 
whether our country will join in 
establishing an international police 
force to keep the peace; whether 
America will join alliances with other 
nations and, if so, with which ones. 
Opinion in the United States is di- 
vided on these questions. Both of the 
great national parties are divided, 
though the Democratic party, under 
the leadership of President Roose- 
velt, has recently stood more strongly 
for a policy of joining with other 
nations in the effort to solve inter- 
national problems. 


Policy of Isolation 


Since the First World War, a ma- 
jority of the Republicans have op- 
posed America’s committing herself 
in advance to act jointly with other 
nations to preserve peace. At the 
close of the First World War, Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson undertook to 
take the United States into the 
League of Nations. If this country 
had become a member of the League, 
it would have been its duty to join 
with other members in making war 
upon any nation which unjustifiably 
attacked another country. This was 
the policy of so-called “collective 
security.” 

America could not become a mem- 
ber of the League except by a vote 
of two-thirds of the members of the 
Senate (see page 2), and in the Sen- 
ate fight, the Republicans turned 
against the League and kept the 
United States out. 

Later, when it was proposed that 
the United States join with other 
nations in maintaining a world court, 
the Republicans opposed such a step 
and defeated it. The Harding, Cool- 
idge, and Hoover administrations 
were willing to consult with other 
countries concerning matters of in- 
ternational importance, but that was 
as far as they would go. Since the 
First World War, the Republican 
party has been the party of “‘isola- 
tion.” In general, the policy has been 
to let Europe and Asia settle their 
own troubles, with the United States 


holding entirely aloof from them. 
When the Second World War broke 
out, the Republicans in Congress, 
by heavy majorities, declared their 
opposition to measures by which this 
country might help Great Britain and 
France. They voted against amend- 
ing the Neutrality Act so that Amer- 
ica might sell products to the French 
and English. They opposed the Lend- 
Lease Act. They voted against con- 
scription, and later voted against ex- 
tending the term of conscription. 
After the United States entered the 
war, the Republicans, like the Demo- 
crats, have supported measures 
necessary for carrying on the war. 
They want, as much as the Demo- 
crats do, to carry the struggle to a 
victorious conclusion. . 


For Collaboration 


Through all these years, there have 
been strong elements within the Re- 
publican party which have opposed 
the foreign policies of the majority. 
A number of Republican leaders de- 
clared emphatically during the years 
when the Second World War was 
brewing that America had a vital 
interest in the outcome of the struggle 
and that we should take sides against 
the aggressors. Wendell Willkie is 
one of these opponents of isolation- 
ism. His book One World is an elo- 
quent plea for America to assume her 
share of responsibility for maintain- 
ing peace and justice in the world. 
The Chicago Tribune has led the fight 
on the other side. Day after day, 
it argues that America should steer 


clear of all foreign entanglements. 

Active among those whose position 
is similar to that of Mr. Willkie are 
former Governor Stassen of Minne- 
sota, Senator Austin of Vermont, 
Governor Baldwin of Connecticut, 
Senator Ball of Minnesota. Senators 
Vandenberg of Michigan and Taft of 
Ohio have been in the forefront of 
the fight on the other side. Most of 
the Republican leaders have, since 
America entered the war, either held 
to a middle course or remained silent 
on the issue. 

The Mackinac conference was 
called for the purpose of developing 
a policy for which Republicans might 
stand unitedly. The declaration 
which the members of the conference 
adopted seems to be a victory for the 
collective actionist wing of the party. 
It appears to endorse the entrance of 
the United States into a league or 
association of nations for the purpose 
of preserving peace. Furthermore, 
the statement about attaining “per- 
manent peace with organized justice 
in a free world” has generally been 
interpreted to mean that this group of 
Republican leaders are advocating 
American participation in a world 
court. 

It would be a mistake, of course, to 
depend too much upon any platform 
planks such as this. All parties, 
whether Democratic, Republican, or 
any other, usually frame their state- 
ments of policy or platform planks 
with the purpose of making them 
attractive to people of every different 
view. Hence, they make them some- 
what vague. 


What Does It Mean? 


For example, what does the phrase 
“among sovereign nations” mean? 
A sovereign nation is one with all 
power, one which theoretically does 
as it pleases, one which recognizes no 
restraints from the outside. If a 
proposal were made that the United 
States enter a league of nations, 
would the Republicans who drew up 
this plank oppose the plan on the 
ground that if we entered a league 
and agreed in advance to join with 
other nations in putting down an ag- 
gressor, we would be giving up our 
right of making our own decisions; 
that is, that we would be giving up 
some of our sovereignty? This seems 
to be a loophole in the declaration. 

It is interesting to note that Sena- 
tor Vandenberg of Michigan, Senator 
Taft of Ohio, and Representative 
Clare Hoffman of Michigan support 
this declaration. They have always 
opposed any commitments requiring 
American participation with other 
nations in the enforcement of peace, 
and still they support the resolution. 
So do men like Governor Baldwin of 
Connecticut, Senator Austin of Ver- 

mont, who stand for 








a greater measure of 
international co- 
operation. It appears, 
therefore, that the 
declaration means 
“all things to all 
men.” 

More significant 
than the adoption of 
this declaration is 
the fact that Gover- 
nor Thomas E. 
Dewey of New York 
has made a clear- 
cut statement advo- 
cating a military al- 
liance with Great 
Britain after the war. 
He indicated that he 
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also favored close 
cooperation with 









other members of the United Nations, 
including Russia and China. There is 
nothing vague about this, and the 
importance of Governor Dewey’s po- 
sition comes from the fact that he is 
at present the most popular of the 
Republican presidential possibilities. 

Another possible candidate, Wer- 
dell L. Willkie, Republican standard- 
bearer in the last presidential contest, 
is also definitely committed to spe- 
cific measures of cooperation to pre- 
serve peace. 

Questions of international policy 
are commanding increasing attention 
from Americans of all parties. There 
is a strong movement in Congress for 
a declaration by that body stating 
America’s position. When the na- 
tional legislature met last week, one 
of the first subjects to be considered 
was a resolution by Representative 
Fulbright, Democrat of Arkansas, 
putting Congress on record as favor- 
ing American participation in “the 
creation of appropriate international 
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WENDELL WILLKIE, though not at the con- 
influence 


ference, exerted an " 
pa upon the party's 
machinery with power adequate to 
establish and maintain a just and 
lasting peace.” This resolution had 
already been approved by the For- 
eign Affairs Committee of the House. 

A similar resolution will soon be 
discussed by.the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate, and it is 
expected that the declaration which 
the committee recommends will reach 
the Senate floor for debate about the 
middle of next month. 

America’s influence in working out 
postwar plans will be greatly in- 
creased if America states its position 
in clear terms. The whole world 
knows that the President of the 
United States does not have full con- 
trol of foreign policy. Commitments 
which he makes are no good unless 
they are endorsed by a two-thirds 
vote of the Senate. As a matter of 
fact, this country cannot take an 
effective permanent part in postwar 
plans unless both houses of Congress 
are in accdrd. No one, either in 
America or in foreign countries, can 
know, therefore, what part this coun- 
try will play in establishing peace 
machinery until Congress, as well as 
the President, takes a stand. 

That is why the resolutions now 
before Congress are so important. 
The position taken by the Republican 
party is also important, for about 
half the members of the House of 
Representatives are Republicans, and 
the Republican party is strong 
enough, if its members stand to- 
gether, to prevent the ratification of 
a treaty by the Senate. The debates 
of the next few months may go far 
toward determining American for- 
eign policy for years to come. 
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The Atlantic--Aristocrat of Magazines 


HE Atlantic is one of the aristo- 
crats among American magazines. 
In nearly 86 years of continuous pub- 
lication, it has introduced probably 
more literary masterpieces than any 
other American periodical. A roll- 


call of its editors and contributors 
through the years reads like a roster 
of the nation’s outstanding thinkers. 


Its history goes back to nineteenth- 
century Boston. In 1857, when the 
first issue of The Atlantic went to 
press, Boston was the recognized cap- 
ital of North American culture. In 
and around it were the greatest 
American colleges. In and around 
Boston were the greatest literary men 
of the day. And it was through some 
of the most noted of these that The 
Atlantic came into being. 


Among its founders there are such 
names as Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, and James Russell 
Lowell. Lowell was first to occupy 
the editor’s chair. He has been fol- 
lowed by a long line of equally dis- 
tinguished men, from William Dean 
Howells, the great writer and critic, 
to the present editor, Edward Weeks. 

The purpose of the new magazine 
was to concentrate “the efforts of 
the best writers upon literature and 
politics, under the light of the highest 
morals.” Politically, it explained it- 
self on the back cover of the first 
issue as follows: “In politics, The 
Atlantic will be the organ of no party 
or clique, but will honestly endeavor 
to be the exponent of what its con- 
ductors believe to be the American 
idea.” 

With this platform and the backing 
of most of the literary leaders of the 
time, The Atlantic set out to im- 
mediate success. In the stream of 
great writings which made their first 
appearance under its sponsorship, it 
is hard to choose the most outstand- 
ing works. However, a few of the 
more conspicuous included Longfel- 
low’s “Paul Revere’s Ride,” Whittier’s 
“Barbara Frietchie,” Julia Ward 
Howe’s “Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic,’ and Edward Everett Hale’s “The 
Man Without a Country.” 

Although The Atlantic was most 
concerned with fiction, poetry, and 
philosophy, it did not hesitate to take 
a stand on political issues. When the 
slavery question came up, it reflected 
the views of freedom-loving New 
England. The Atlantic came out 


boldly for abolition. After the Civil 
War broke out, it remained a faithful 
supporter of the Union cause. 


As the nineteenth century merged 
into the twentieth, the magazine 
turned from its absorption in litera- 
ture to a still greater interest in 
public affairs. Under the editorship 
of Walter Hines Page, from 1896 to 
1899, the trend was. especially 
marked. Page, who was to represent 
the United States as ambassador to 
Great Britain during the First World 
War, brought a long background of 
knowledge and interest in public af- 
fairs té6 his management of The At- 
lantic, 

The Atlantic of today is about 
evenly divided between political or 
social comment and literature. As 
early as the First World War, Wood- 
row Wilson, Herbert Hoover, and 
Felix Frankfurter had taken their 
places beside the literary greats in 
its pages, but. the magazine has held 
its place as a leading vehicle for 
creative writing to the present day. 

Besides a number of short stories 
and essays, The Atlantic features 
serialized novels from time to time. 
It also offers liberal portions of poetry 
in each issue. 

By means of contests, The Atlantic 
tries to stimulate new creative writ- 
ing. Each year it offers prizes for 
the best essays, stories, and poems 
written by high school students who 
use the magazine in connection with 
their classroom work. Book reviews 
and a department known as Accent 
on Living extend the literary empha- 
sis. The latter section is a conversa- 
tional comment on life in general; one 


whose small talk can embrace any 
subject from the delights of eating 
chocolate to the skill required for 
edd jobs around the house. 

A number of beginning pages of 
The Atlantic are now devoted to the 
Atlantic Report, a survey of political 
and military affairs throughout the 
world. This section is divided into 
departments. on the Pacific and At- 
lantic theaters of war, Latin America, 
and the Washington scene. Rather 
than summarizing the news, it gives 
an interpretive roundup of_ the 
month’s important events. It is one 
of the best summiaries and interpreta- 
tions to be found anywhere. 

In addition to this formal depart- 
ment, there are articles on all phases 
of the political and social scene in 
The Atlantic. Military and scientific 
matters are discussed along with 
problems of government, foreign re- 
lations, and postwar planning. 

On domestic politics, the Atlantic 
tends to mirror the viewpoint of busi- 
ness groups. Although in 1940 it 
featured two articles side by side 
giving the Willkie and Roosevelt sides 
of the controversy, its emphasis was 
always on the traditional and con- 
servative aspects of both men’s plat- 
forms. 

For the student who is interested in 
literature and a thoughtful and con- 
servative approach to political mat- 
ters, The Atlantic is unexcelled. The 
high standards of thought and writ- 
ing which guided the original fram- 
ers of this second oldest American 
magazine have been maintained 
through the years down to the pres- 
ent day. 


Mark Sullivan---Institution in American Journalism 


N 55 years of writing on public af- 

fairs, Mark Sullivan has become 
something of a landmark in Ameri- 
-can journalism. The veteran news- 
paperman was one of our first col- 
umnists on national politics. It has 
been 20 years now that his clear and 
forthright interpretations of the po- 
litical scene have been appearing. 

Mark Sullivan has also become a 
Washington institution. From our 
offices overlooking the White House, 
the ruddy, white-haired columnist 
is often seen going to his own desk 
in an old-fashioned brick building 
two blocks away, or on his way to 
meet some of the public officials who 
are his sources of information. 


Behind Sullivan’s present eminence 
is a long newspaper career which be- 
gan very casually when he was not 
much more than 14 years old. At 
that time he began writing accounts 
of school activities for the Village 
Record, a tiny local paper near the 
West Chester Normal School where 
he was a student. 

Graduating from the Normal 
School, Sullivan took his first full- 
time job—as one of the two-man staff 
of another small Pennsylvania news- 
paper, the West Chester Morning Re- 
publican. By the time he was 20, 
he and a friend had a newspaper of 
their own—a small-town daily which 
they bought when its previous editors 
fell on unprosperous days. 

But before this venture had gone 
very far, Sullivan took time out from 
his journalistic career. to obtain a 
degree from Harvard University. 
After graduating, he varied his ex- 
perience with a few years on the 


staffs of various magazines, including 
the famous McClure’s Magazine and 
Collier’s. 

While working for the latter pub- 
lication, he began to write a standing 
feature which was the direct ancestor 
of his present column. This feature 
was a weekly full-page article called 
“Comment on Congress.” It covered 
the latest happenings in Congress and 
interpreted the political trends the 
author saw in current legislation. 

By the end of the First World War, 
Sullivan was working for the New 
York Post, writing syndicated 
articles on politics. Because of his 
acuteness in sizing up American pub- 
lic opinion on the question of whether 
or not we should join the League of 
Nations, these became nationally 
known. 

It was not long before Mrs. Helen 
Rogers Reid invited Sullivan to write 
a regular column on public affairs 
for the New York Tribune, now the 
Herald Tribune. The column which 
Sullivan began for that paper in 
1923 is now syndicated in some 60 
newspapers throughout the country, 
reaching millions of readers. 

While continuing his work as one 
of the nation’s foremost columnists, 
Sullivan took on a new role—that of 
a historian. In 1926 he published the 
first volume of Our Times, an ex- 
haustive political and social history 
of the United States for the first 
quarter of the twentieth century. 
This six-volume work covers every 
part of American life from 1900 to 
1925. It tells about the political cam- 
paigns, the business trends, the 
scientific progress, the labor disputes, 


the fashions, and even the popular. 


songs of the period. 

Throughout his career, Sullivan 
has been known as a conservative on 
domestic matters. On foreign policy, 
he was not an isolationist before the 
present war broke out. Recognizing 
the danger of Germany’s moves 
toward world conquest, he called for 
support of Britain as the best defense 
of our American interests. 


Mark Sullivan 


Most of Sullivan’s present atti- 
tudes stem from a disapproval of 
President Roosevelt’s New Deal 
policies, which the commentator has 
often called radical, and which he 
believes are leading the nation 
toward some type of state socialism. 

As far as American foreign policy 
in the present world situation is con- 
cerned, Sullivan approves close col- 


laboration with Britain, and lim- 
ited collaboration with the Soviet 
Union. He is a staunch supporter of 
Secretary Hull’s foreign policies, and 
an equally strong critic of those who 
bring ideology into any of the settle- 
ments made with foreign countries. 
A recent column said: < 

The main source of criticism of the 
American policy comes from persons 
and groups who wish to use the war 
as a means of setting up a new form 
of government everywhere, a new 
world society. This point of view has 
been put into words by an English ex- 
ponent of it, Prof. Harold Laski, who 
says we must “blast the foundations of 
the old society” in order to hasten the 
birth of the new society that is 
struggling to be born. Persons who 
hold this view are as a rule one variety 
or other of socialist or communist. 

Sullivan has approved some of the 
President’s recent actions, but be- 
lieves they were the result of politi- 
cal necessity. The President, accord- 
ing to Sullivan, still holds to the 
New Deal philosophy he formed 
when he first came to office. Ulti- 
mately, Sullivan says, “there is not 
much doubt that in general the 
President will follow the course the 
ultra-liberals want. Under pressure 
of necessity for effectiveness in con- 
ducting the war, and for going along 
with Congress, he defers to the tra- 
ditional Democrats and makes use 
of them. But the persons who most 
influence his permanent course are 
the ultra-liberals.” 

For the student who wants a clear 
and concise interpretation of current 
domestic affairs as seen from the con- 
servative viewpoint, Mark Sullivan 
offers one of the best columns to be 
found in American newspapers. 
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